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There has recently been something of an up- 
surge in studies of late nineteenth-century 
British physics, particularly electromagnet- 
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ism. These two very different books concern 
acentral pair of figures in the subject, the two 
Olivers: Heaviside and Lodge. Heaviside 
came to physics from telegraphy, and he was 
in many ways the most creative mathematical 
Maxwellian of them all. Lodge was the mas- 
ter of model-making, illustrative example 
and, after Hertz fabricated electric waves, the 
intrepid explorer of ether waves. Both Heavi- 
side and Lodge came into conflict with the 
powerful electrician William Preece, who 
controlled British telegraphy and telephony, 
and who policed the boundaries of practical 
engineering against the claims of upstart 
Maxwellians with zeal and success. 

Nahin’s amusingly written book brings 
Heaviside vividly to life. We learn, from Na- 
hin’s remarks and the extensive quotations 
from correspondence, something about 
Heaviside’s isolated creation of the founda- 
tions of high-frequency circuit theory, and 
of the battles he had with Preece in his liter- 
ary efforts to transform the electric engine- 
ering discipline. Nahin wonderfully conveys 
this central aspect of Heaviside’s career. 
Though he does not bring much heavy artil- 
lery by way of mathematical physics into 
the central story, he provides (unfortu- 
nately-named) “Tech Notes” at the end of 
each chapter which succinctly and clearly 
convey aspects of Heaviside’s central in- 
sights into such things as the role of induc- 
tion in ameliorating signal distoration, or 
glimpses into Heaviside’s operator calculus. 
These parts of the book ~ by far the major 
portion - are exceptionally engaging and 
should guarantee it an unusually large audi- 
ence. More books like this one — lucid, good- 
humored devoid of jargon and tendentious 
claims - should be written. 

Unfortunately Nahin has not managed to 
convey with the same facility the other ma- 
jor aspect of Heaviside’s career, namely his 
strong influence on the structure and con- 
tent of Maxwellian physics. Nahin does con- 
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sider Heaviside’s work here in his chapter 6 
and 7, but he seems to be unaware of the 
nature of British field physics, and of how 
Heaviside’s work both fit into it and trans- 
formed it. We read of Heaviside’s “duplex 
equations”, and of his formulation of the 
energy flow theorem, but the analysis is 
much inferior to the rest of the book and 
conveys little about Heaviside's unique ap- 
proach, or indeed about what made it both 
different from, and yet so influential on, 
the work of other Maxwellians. This is the 
weakest part of the book, and it makes it 
less than useful for historians of the field. 
But this should in no way at all detract from 
its major success in other respects. It is a 
good and entertaining book. 

The same cannot be said about Row- 
lands’s Oliver Lodge. This book is for the 
most part a long series of quotations from 
Liverpool Physical Society meetings ~ often 
interesting ones, and interspersed with com- 
mentary, but on the whole the book lacks 
both focus and historical insight. Rowlands 
has very little new to tell about Lodge’s phys- 
ics, and sad to say much of what he does say 
is simply wrongheaded (e.g. his discussion of 
Lodge's pre-Hertz experiments with wave 
guidance by wires is deeply misleading). 
There is nevertheless a fair amount of novel 
material drawn from the Society minute 
books, and it is certainly good to see some- 
thing that does not retell stories of Lodge and 
psychic phenomena (though perhaps it is 
time to understand just why so many British 
physicists found such things to be so persuas- 
ive; many apparently still do.) Rowlands's 
book will probably serve more as source ma- 
terial for future studies than as an analysis in 
its own right. and as such it will be useful. 
Nahin’s Heaviside will stand as an example 
ofa popular account that even students of the 
era can learn much from. 

J. Buchwald 


